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PREFAC  E 


It  would  obviously  be  an  impossible  task  to  present  with- 
in the  confines  of  one  paper  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
value  of  nonverbal  communication  for  one  engaged  in  the  counsel- 
ing profession.  Recognizing  this  impossibility,  I  have  selected 
material  oriented  to  the  objective  of  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  nonverbal  communication  for  the  counselor.  My  aim  is  to  stim- 
ulate the  counselor  to  be  attentive  to  the  fact  that  clients 
communicate  nonverbally  as  well  as  verbally,  i.e.,  the  empty 
face,  the  listless  posture,  the  crossed  hands  can  spell  out  a 
meaning  as  clearly  as  any  speech. 

The  paper  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  sec- 
tion deals  with  the  channel  of  nonverbal  communication  with  at- 
tention centered  on  its  value  and  definition.  Section  two  con- 
siders examples  of  nonverbal  communication  and  suggests  means 
of  interpreting  and  profiting  from  this  vital  mode  of  communica- 
tion. The  third  section  can  be  summed  up  by  the  old  cliche  "a 
little  learning  can  be  a  dangerous  thing",  i.e.,  a  word  of  cau- 
tion. .  .the  flashing  yellow  light. 

Doctor  R.  1.  Birdwhistell,  one  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties in  the  scientific  studies  of  nonverbal  communication,  has 
stated  that  the  investigation  of  human  communication  by  means  of 


ii 
kinesic  techniques  is  desirable  and  relevant.  It  is  my  hope  that 
I  have  produced  a  paper  that  will  provide  the  uninitiated  with 
insights  on  the  desirability  of  understanding  nonverbal  communi- 
cation and  the  relevancy  of  this  knowledge  for  one  who  would 
serve  as  counselor. 


INTRODUCTION 

Aaron  J.  Ungersma,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pastoral 

Psychology  at  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  relates 

the  following  incident  of  a  couple  who  came  to  him  for  marriage 

counseling. 

The  husband  preceded  his  wife  into  my  office  and  took  a  chair 
facing  a  window.  I  seated  his  wife  and  sat  down  myself,  no- 
ting that  the  husband's  back  was  to  his  wife.  He  began  the 
interview  by  saying,  "Our  problem  is  that  we  are  not  communi- 
cating". I  turned  to  his  wife,  who  agreed  readily,  "That's 
right,  we  can't  communicate".  After  some  silence  1  laughed 
and  said,  "It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
communication  going  on  here  right  now".  The  shock  effect  of 
this  remark  caused  the  husband  to  spin  around  in  his  chair 
and  demand  what  I  meant.  I  pointed  out  the  eloquence  of  his 
treatment  of  his  wife  in  his  action  of  seating  himself  first 
and  then  turning  his  back  on  her  before  the  interview  started, 
This  so  impressed  him  that  he  turned  his  chair  far  enough  so 
that  he  could  face  his  wife  as  well  as  me,  and  the  interview 
continued  with  more  successful  verbal  communication.' 

Nonverbal  communication  is  a  vital  part  of  everyday  experience, 
and  the  discovery  of  it  can  be  a  true  learning  and  growing  ex- 
perience. 

As  one  who  works  with  people,  the  counselor  must  be  aware 
of  nonverbal  communication  or  body  language  or,  as  it  has  been 
scientifically  tabbed  by  R.  L.  Birdwhistell,  anthropologist  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  kinesics  (from  the  Greek  word 


1Aaron  J.  Ungersma,  Escape  from  Phoniness  (Philadelphia: 
The  Westminster  Press,  1959),  p.  17. 
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"kine",  to  move).  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  be,  like  Ungersma, 
successful  in  helping  a  client. 

Fortunately,  the  role  o±'  nonverbal  behavior  in  tne  pro- 
cess of  communication  has  been  the  subject  of  much  study.  The 
field  was  early  surveyed  by  the  scientific  writer  such  as  Charles 
Darwin  in  his  book  The  Expressions  of  trie  Emotions  in  Man  and 
Animals.  More  recently,  the  study  of  nonverbal  communication 
has  been  examined  by  the  pocketbook  approach  of  Gerard  Nierenberg 
and  Henry  Calero  in  their  best-seller  entitled  How  To  Read  a 
Person  Like  a  Book.  The  readable  styles  of  Julius  Fast  in  Body 
Language  and  A.  M.  Eisenberg  in  Nonverbal  Communication  have 
helped  immeasurably.  The  two  works  of  Edwin  T.  Hall,  The  Silent 
Language  and  "The  Language  of  Space",  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  understanding  of  nonverbal  communication. 

This  varied  harvest  of  popular  and  scientific  material 

underscores  the  truth  that  people  do  communicate  nonverbally  as 

well  as  verbally.  Any  counselor  who  is  tempted  to  ignore  this 

nonverbal  level  should  heed  the  warning  of  Doctor  Birdwhistell, 

one  of  the  leading  scientific  pioneers  in  the  field: 

As  professionally  literate  members  of  a  culture  devoted  to 
literacy,  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that  words 
carry  meaning  and  that  all  other  nonword  behavior  merely 
modifies  it.  Thus,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  words  form 
the  natural  center  of  the  communicational  universe  and  that 
all  other  modes  of  communication  are  to  be  studied  as  sub- 
systems subordinate  to  it.  Such  a  decision  predetermines 
the  nature  of  the  communicational  process  and  I  am  as  yet 
unwilling,  from  the  situations  which  I  have  examined,  to 
assign  such  priority  to  any  of  the  infracommunicational 
systems.  For  the  kinesicist,  silence  is  just  as  golden  as 


are  those  periods  in  which  the  linguistic  system  is  positive- 
ly operative. 2 

For  the  counselor  who  has  eyes  to  see,  let  him  see  that  nonver- 
bal communication  is  an  authentic  channel  of  communication. 


2Ray  L.  Birdwhistell,  Kinesics  and  Context  { Philadelphia: 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1970),  p.  3. 


I.   THE  CHANNEL  OF  NONVERBAL  COMMUNICATION 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  think  of  nonverbal  communi- 
cation in  light  of  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  a  person  may  try, 
that  person  cannot  not  communicate.  Freud  commented  on  this 
truth: 

He  that  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  may  convince  him- 
self that  no  mortal  can  keep  a  secret.  If  his  lips  are 
silent,  he  chatters  with  his  fingertips;  betrayal  oozes  out 
at  every  pore. 3 

Darwin,  also  a  close  observer  of  nonverbal  behavior,  accentuates 
this  fact: 

Some  actions  ordinarily  associated  througn  habit  with  cer- 
tain states  of  mind  may  be  partially  repressed  through  tne 
will,  and  in  such  cases  the  muscles  which  are  least  under 
the  separate  control  of  the  will  are  the  moat  liable  still 
to  act,  causing  movements  which  we  recognize  as  expressive. 
j.n  certain  other  cases  tne  checking  of  one  habitual  movement 
requix-es  other  slight  movements,  and  these  are  likewise  ex- 
pressive. 4 

jsven  when  one  wishes  not  to  communicate  one  communicates: 

Neither  can  we  say  tnat  communication  only  tajtes  place  when 
it  ia  intentional,  conscious,  or  successful,  that  is,  when 
mutual  understanding  occurs.  Even  nonsense,  silence,  with- 
drawal, immobility { postural  silence),  or  any  other  form  of 
denial  is  itself  a  communication. 5 


^Cited  by  P.  Ekman  and  W.  V.  Frieser,  "Nonverbal  Leakage 
and  Clues  to  Deception",  Psychiatry  32  (1969),  p.  89. 

4 Ibid. 

Paul  Vatzlawick,  Janet  Helmick  Beavin  and  Don  J.  Jackson, 
Pragmatics  of  Human  Communication  (New  lork:  V.  W.  Norton  & 
Company,  1967),  p.  49. 
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Against  this  background,  it  is  obvious  that  the  communi- 
cational  process  between  counselor  and  client  -will  involve  more 
than  the  verbal  exchange  of  information.  The  entire  context  of 
the  exchange  will  be.  involved.  The  counselor  must  not  only  hear 
with  his  ears,  but  he  must  see  with  his  eyes.  He  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  nonverbal  as  well  as  the  verbal  level  of  the  pro- 
cess. Dominick  Barbara  highlights  the  reason  for  such  awareness: 

No  small  power  of  communication  is  contained  in  a  glance, 
a  person's  bearing,  a  bodily  movement,  a  special  way  of 
breathing.  Signals  of  subterranean  motions  and  impulses  are 
being  silently  sent  to  the  region  of  everyday  speech,  ges- 
tures and  movement. 6 

Wayne  Oates  calls  attention  to  the  nonverbal  level: 

There  is  indeed  more  beyond  the  spoken  word  because  behind 
the  word  lies  the  tone  of  voice,  the  facial  gesture,  the 
movement  of  the  body  in  an  organ  language,  and  the  tacit 
meaning  of  the  words  to  the  individual  in  his  internal  frame 
of  reference  as  he  speaks  them. 7 

This  nonverbal  level  of  communication  is  defined  by 

Milton  Berger: 

Nonverbal  communications  are  all  those  manifest  and  latent 
messages,  other  than  verbal,  which  reach  ourselves  and 
others  and  the  time-space  continuum  of  the  world  we  live  in. 
These  messages  may  be  perceived  through  any  of  our  bodily 
senses  such  as  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  touching 
and  through  thinking,  feeling,  dreaming,  intuiting  as  well 
as  extrasensory  and  other  ways  still  unknown  but  in  process. 
That  which  is  communicated  by  its  absence  is  often  at  least 
as  significant  if  not  more  significant  than  that  communicat- 


Dominick  A.  .Barbara,  "The  Value  of  Nonverbal  Communica- 
tions in  Personality  Understanding",  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases  123  (March  1956,  No  3),  p.  286. 

\rayne  E.  Oates,  The  Psychology  of  Religion  Uraco:  Word 
Books,  1973),  p.  141 . 


ed  by  its  presence. 
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Berger  further  defines  the  nonverbal  level: 

Body  language  encompasses  the  body  as  object  and  in  motion. 
Nonverbal  communications  are  expressed  through  total  appear- 
ance, clothes,  body  mass,  height  and  configuration;  smells, 
skin  reactions,  specific  features  and  deformities;  movements 
and  gestures  in  gait,  walking,  standing  and  sitting  postures; 
head,  facial,  trunk,  arm,  hand,  finger,  leg,  foot  and  other 
movements;  facial  and  eye  expressions  with  major  emphasis  in 
looks  and  looking,  smiles,  laughs,  yawns  and  tears;  respira- 
tory movements,  rhythm,  depth  and  sighs,  intestinal  gurglings, 
muscle  fibrillations,  tics  and  attitudes  toward  our  sex  and 
body  image.  Vocal  intonations  are  included  by  some  as  nonver- 
bal communication  and  are  most  revealing  of  the  inner  truth." 

In  addition  to  being  aware  of  the  nonverbal  level  of  com- 
munication, the  counselor  needs  to  realize  the  value  of  the  non- 
verbal level.  Increasing  evidence  in  nonverbal  research  suggests 
that  what  the  communicator  does  is  as  significantly  communica- 
tive as  what  the  communicator  says,  Ekman  and  Frieser  have  noted 
that: 

Most  of  the  research  has  shown  that  the.  kind  of  information 
which  can  be  gleaned  from  the  patients '  words-  information 
about  affects,  attitudes,  interpersonal  styles,  psychodyna- 
mics-  can  be  derived  from  his  concomitant  nonverbal  behav- 


ior. 


1U 


Richard  Haase  and  Donald  Tepper  have  demonstrated  that  core 
conditions  can  be  judged  reliably  from  facial  and  bodily  clues.11 


8Milton  Miles  Berger,  "Nonverbal  Communications  in  Group 
Psychotherapy",  The  International  Journal  of  Group  Psychotherapy 
8  (April  1958,  No  2),  p.  163. 


yibid.,  p.  168. 

10Ekman  and   Frieser,    "Nonverbal  leakage",    p.    90. 
11 


Richard   F.    Haase   and  Donald  T.    Tepper,    "Nonverbal  Com- 
J^Empathic   Communication",    jrmrnaf    of  Counseling. 
Psychology   19    iSept   1972,   ao  5),    p.  TIB. 
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The  relevance  of  possessing  an  awareness  of  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  nonverbal  level  of  communication  should  be  obvious. 
We  are  reminded  that  a  verbal  exchange  between  counselor  and 

client  does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum;  rather,  it  is  a  complex 

1  2 

process  involving  people,  words  and  body  movements.    It  is  also 

true  that  the  nonverbal  communication  channel  has  considerable 

importance  in  determing  the  nature  of  the  communication  between 

client  and  counselor. 

The  counselor,  therefore,  should  be  mindful  of  his  own 

nonverbal  messages.  He  should  be  mindful  of  his  projected  image. 

Truax  and  Carkhuff  underscore  how  recognition  of  this  projection 

can  be  a  sobering  insight: 

Most  therapists  have  heard  themselves  on  audiotape  record- 
ings and  have  had  a  chance  to  learn  something  about  how  they 
sound  to  others;  all  too  few  have  had  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  how  they  look  to  others  in  therapy.  For  those  experienced 
therapists  and  beginning  counselors , who  have  never  seen  them- 
selves on  videotape  or  films,  placing  a  full-length  mirror 
in  the  room  might  prove  quite  revealing,  since  part  of  the 
tnerapist's  effectiveness  depends  on  nonverbal  communica- 
tion, visual  feedback  of  behavioral  communicatxon  patterns 
in  either  of  these  ways  should  be  a  part  of  every  thera- 
pist's learning  experience.  All  too  often,  tue  therapist 
will  discover  tnat  while  his  feelings  and  even  his  voice 
are  genuine,  the  mirror  reflects  posing,  a  stilted  posturing 
that  makes  him  seem  to  be  a  mannequin  rather  than  a  helping 
person. 1 3 

Jan  Alger,  a  leader  in  the  field  of  television  utilization  for 


1  2 

Gerard  I.  Nierenberg  and  Henry  H.  Calero,  How  to  Read 

a  Person  like  a  .book  (New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster;  Pocket  Book 

Edition,  1973),  p.  16. 

1  3 

Charles  B.  Truax  and  Robert  R.  Carkhuff,  Toward  Effec- 
tive Counseling  and  Psycnotherapy  (Chicago:  Aldine  Publishing 
Company,  1967),  pp.  373-374. 
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the  counseling  session,  reinforces  the  above  observation. 

Since  the  therapist  is  often  included  in  the  picture,  and 
the  recordings,  the  playback  allows  him  to  see  himself,  and 
to  be  seen  by  others  as  he  actually  behaves.  One  effect  of 
or  this  is  to  decrease  the  authoritarian  structure,  and  to 
further  encourage  mutuality  in  the  pursuit  of  greater  aware- 
ness. 1  4 

Through  awareness  of  nonverbal  communication  the  counselor 

not  only  can  be  alert  to  his  own  image,  but,  more  importantly, 

the  counselor  can  be  observant  of  his  client.  The  client  reveals 

much  significant  information  through  his  nonverbal  movements. 

As  illustrated  by  ungersma's  session  with  the  married  couple, 

this  communication  can  be  effectively  used  in  helping  the  client 

to  see  himself.  This  action  can  be  very  revealing.  Writing  on  the 

use  of  videotape  playback  as  a  technique  in  ongoing  psychotherapy, 

Peter  Hogan  provides  such  a  revelation: 

This  technique  is  ideally  suited  for  the  examination  of  the 
many  levels  of  communication  present  in  any  interaction.  It 
particularly  allows  the  comparison  of  inner  experience  with 
outer  behavior  and  therefore  leads  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  discrepancy  between  one's  inner  experience  of  oneself 
and  the  reactions  of  others.  A  therapist-participant  in  a 
recent  demonstration  group,  for  example,  could  understand 
my  apparent  lack  of  reaction  to  her  anger  towards  me  when 
she  looked  at  the  playback  of  her  angry  statements.  Although 
she  said  that  she  was  angry,  she  was  smiling  and  speaking 
in  a  soft  tone  of  voice,  with  a  relaxed  body.  VJhile  she  had 
been  told  of  this  discrepancy  before,  she  had  been  unable 
to  really  experience  it  until  she  saw  and  heard  it. 15 


^Clifford  j.  Sager  and  Helen  Singer  Kaplan,  editors, 
Progress  in  Group  and  Family  Therapy  (New  York:  Brunner/Mazel 
Publishers,  1972),  p.  149. 

15George  D.  Goldman  and  Donald  S.  Milman,  editors, 
Innovations  in  Psychotherapy  (Springfield:  Charles  U.  Thomas, 
1972),  pp.  202-203. 
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Obviously,  television  cameras  are  neither  available  nor  practi- 
cal for  every  counseling  session.  However,  the  alert  counselor 
can  appropriately  confront  the  client  with  his  nonverbal  mes- 
sages. 

Much  information  is  conveyed  through  what  we  have  de- 
scribed as  nonverbal  communication.  The  sensitive  counselor 
must  be  constantly  alert  to  learn,  recognize  and  interpret  such 
nonverbal  clues  for  information  which  will  assist  him  in  help- 
ing the  client. 


II.   EXAMPLES  OF  NONVERBAL  COMMUNICATION 
AND  INFORMATION  VmiCH  MAY  BE 
CONVEYED  THEREBY 

People  do  communicate  nonverbally  as  well  as  verbally, 
and  nonverbal  messages  can  be  even  more  revealing  and  trust- 
worthy than  verbal  messages.  Fritz  Perls,  the  originator  of 
Gestalt  therapy,  has  said: 

I  disregard  most  of  the  content  of  what  the  patient  says 
and  concentrate  mostly  on  the  nonverbal  level,  as  this  is 
the  only  one  which  is  less  subject  to  self  deception. 16 

Perls  did  not  overstate  the  importance  of  the  nonverbal  level  of 
communication.  Silent  actions,  gestures  and  movements  of  all 
kinds  have  something  to  tell  if  one  can  read  them  correctly.  The 
slight  raise  of  the  eyebrow,  the  tilt  of  the  head,  the  sudden 
movement  of  the  hand — all  this  is  language  that  the  man  who 
deals  with  people  must  understand.1^  Dorothy  Baruch,  in  her  ac- 
count of  One  Little  Boy,  a  book  through  which  she  details  her 
therapy  for  a  seven  year  old  boy  and  his  parents,  illustrates 
this  point. 

Some  children  show  they  are  blocking  or  burrowing  under  by 


l6Cited  by  Julius  Fast,  Body  Language  (New  York:  Evans 
&   Company,  1970),  p.  176. 

'Gerard  I.  Nierenberg,  The  Art  of  Negotiating  ^New  York: 
Hawthorn  Books,  1968),  p.  104. 

10 
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wriggling  silliness,  by  giggling  evasiveness,  by  hesitance, 
by  stutter,  by  aimless,  tangential  acts.  Adults  show  it  by 
tension  in  face  or  body,  by  the  prolonged  silence  or  the 
rush  into  inconsequentials.  .  .Kenneth  always  showed  it  by 
the  tightened  breathing  and  often  by  the  drop  of  voice  and 
the  rising  rasp  of  a  wheeze.  All  of  these  brought  evidence 
now  that  he  was  blocking  off  a  dreaded  impulse.  .  .18 

Movement  can  be  a  message;  therefore,  let  us  look  at  some 

specific  examples  of  nonverbal  communication. 

Facial  expressions 

Facial  expressions  are  an  available  source  of  information  in 

most  interpersonal  situations  and  they  are  important  in  the 

communication  of  emotional  meaning.  Smiles,  frowns,  eye  twitches, 

nose  wrinkles,  eyebrow  lifts,  flushing,  or  blanching  can  express 

emotions  and  attitudes  such  as  anger,  fear,  amazement,  humor, 

puzzlement  and  happiness. 

Facial  expression  provides  an  important  way  of  reading  non- 
verbal behavior.  We  look  for  the  smile,  the  downcast  eyes, 
the  worry  lines  on  forehead  and  cheeks.  Some  individuals 
have  faces  that  are  always  working  or  twitching;  others 
show  no  signs  of  feeling.  It  is  always  noteworthy  when  a 
mature  person  has  a  seemingly  carefree,  unlined  face.  Often 
such  a  one  is  not  concerned  with  others.  Be  suspicious  of 
the  fixed  smile;  it  suggests  insincerity  or  a  compulsive 
need  to  please.  The  good  friend  will  detect  the  discrepancy 
between  the  appearance  of  worry  and  the  cheerful  verbal  mes- 
sage. Is  the  other  party  alert?  Perhaps  he  is  suspicious  or 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  put  into  effect  the  "brass 
rule"(do  unto  others  before  they  do  unto  you).  Look  into 
the  person's  eyes.  Do  they  contact  yours  or  evade  them? 
Self-confidence  and  honesty  show  themselves  in  the  glance, 
but  people  can  train  themselves  to  deceive  others. '9 


18Dorothy  M.  Baruch,  One  Little  Boy  (New  York:  Julian 
Press,  1952),  p.  42. 

1 9  / 

Rolland  S.  Parker,  Emotional  Common  Sense  (New  York: 

Harper  &  Row,  1973),  p.  49. 


12 
The  "poker  face"  has  a  total  lack  of  expression,  but  this  very 
expression  tells  us  that  one  does  not  want  us  to  know  anything 
about  his  or  her  feelings.  In  spite  of  the  assumed  mask,  we  can 
read  his  intent. 2^  Blinking  occurs  at  a  higher  rate  when  one  is 
angry  or  excited.  Abnormal  blinking  is  associated  with  feelings 
of  guilt  and  fear.  It  is  used  to  hide  something. 2^ 

Posture 
A  person's  posture  can  convey  alertness,  boredom,  disgust,  eager- 
ness, enthusiasm  and  energy  or  lack  of  it.  In  effect,  every  pose 
and  body  attitude  has  a  potential  meaning  of  its  own.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  man  feels  threatened  and  defensive  he  will  probably 
sit  with  legs  crossed  and  arms  folded,  acting  out  an  emotion  of 
defensiveness.  Or 

The  depressed  or  discouraged  person  will  portray  a  message 
with  the  shoulders  drawn  together  and  the  back  hunched  for- 
ward. .  .the  wariness  of  some,  the  indifference  of  others, 
the  tension  of  many  are  all  revealed  in  posture. 22 

The  expansive  client  may  indicate  his  drive  for  power,  re- 
cognition and  prestige  in  an  aggressive,  lordly  or  spirited 
gait,  a  chip-on-shoulder  attitude  and  an  air  of  inconsidera- 
tion  and  callous  disdain  for  the  rights,  weaknesses  and 
communication  of  others. 25 

Gestures 
Gestures  convey  many  shades  of  meaning  and  have  their  psycho- 


20 

Nierenberg,  Negotiating,  p.  104. 

Ioid. 

22 

Parker,  Emotional  Common  Sense,  p.  52. 

Berger,  "Nonverbal  Communications",  pp.  164-165. 
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logical  overtones  and  undertones.  Defining  gesture  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  the  following  examples  are  cited. 

Tension  can  be  shown  by  any  number  of  signs  such  as  blush- 
ing, contraction  of  facial  muscles,  fidgeting,  undue  pre- 
occupation, strained  laughter  or  giggling,  or  even  staring 
in  silence. 24 

Chin  stroking,  commonly  associated  with  a  reflective  mood, 
may  also  have  a  senuous  value  with  the  firmness  of  one's 
chin  serving  as  a  symbolic  substitute  for  one's  penis  or  it 
may  stimulate  peripheral  awareness  of  one's  own  solidity. 25 

The  thumb  clasped  in  a  clenched  fist  may  be  a  security  mech- 
anism; finger  tapping  may  be  a  way  of  Morse-tapping  to  one- 
self certain  unedited  messages  which  thus  move  from  unaware- 
ness  to  awareness;  doodling  with  a  finger  or  foot  in  repeat- 
ed patterns  such  as  a  circle  can  be  a  direct  clue  to  "the 
heart  of  the  matter"  if  attention  is  brought  to  it  by  the 
therapist. 2o 

Handshake 
The  directness  of  the  handshake,  its  flabbiness  or  artificial 
forcefulness  will  reveal  much  about  the  underlying  intentions 
of  the  person  in  the  relationship.  It  will  also  be  useful  to 
find  if  the  person  is  anxious,  e.g.,  whether  his  hands  are  cold 
or  sweaty. 27 

Coughing 
Coughing  frequently  can  have  many  implications.  In  some  in- 
stances it  has  proved  to  be  a  form  of  nervousness,  something  a 


^Nierenberg,  Negotiating,  p.  100. 

2^Berger,  "Nonverbal  Communications",  p.  170. 
26. 


Ibid. 


'Parker,  Emotional  Common  Sense,  p.  52. 
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person  depends  on  to  help  him  go  on  talking.  Often  it  is  used  to 
cover  up  a  lie,  or  it  serves  to  express  doubt  or  surprise  on  the 
part  of  the  listener  if  someone  talks  about  himself  with  too 
much  confidence  or  conceit. 28 

Silence 
Silence  can  be  preferable  to  a  stream  of  words,  a  nonverbal  re- 
sponse which  can  reveal  a  more  eloquent  understanding  than  an 
oververbalization.  Martin  Buber  suggests  that  sometimes  no  sound 
may  be  necessary  for  a  meaningful  conversation  to  take  place. ^9 
Silence  may  indicate  disinterest,  unresponsiveness,  criticism, 
hostile  retaliation  or  comfortable  acceptance,  patience  during 
difficult  periods,  respect  for  privacy  and  encouragement  of  fur- 
ther movement. 

The  Voice 

The  voice  offers  information  apart  from  the  message  verbally 

sent. 

Be  attentive  to  enunciation  and  grammar.  By  these  you  can 
detect  the  thoughtful,  carefully  educated  person  as  opposed 
to  the  pretentious  or  pedantic  individual  who  is  trying  to 
make  an  impression.  .  .Become  alert  to  slight  hesitations 
which  indicate  holding  back,  a  flat,  unexpressive  tone,  or 
sadness,  which  point  to  emotional  pain  or  depression.  The 
high-pitched  whine  indicates  a  defensive  person  who  always 
expects  opposition  and  doesn't  feel  assertive  enough  to  ex- 
press his  needs  forcefully.  Other  people  have  an  insinuat- 
ing, false  quality  designed  to  be  seductive  and  influence 
you  in  ways  which  are  not  in  your  best  interest.  There  is 


Nierenberg,  Negotiating,  p.  100. 

2%artin  Buber,  Between  Man  and  Man  (Boston:  Beacon 
Press,  1955),  p.  3. 
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a  harsh,  threatening  quality,  easily  detected,  in  the  person 
who  is  looking  for  the  opportunity  to  be  brutal. 50 

Eyes 
Of  all  parts  of  the  human  body  that  are  used  to  transmit  infor- 
mation, the  eyes  are  the  most  important  and  can  transmit  the 
most  subtle  nuances. 51  Berger  writes: 

In  relationship  to  others,  the  eyes  can  inform  us  of  the 
following  states  of  being:  questioning,  provoking,  surprised, 
confused,  frustrating,  demanding,  seducing,  piercing,  kill- 
ing, terrorizing,  crushing,  accusing,  grasping,  pleading, 
helplessness,  burdened,  vulnerable,  dependent,  independent, 
tortured,  anguished,  panicky,  fearful,  anxious,  desperate, 
absent-withdrawn,  blank- vacant ,  distant-far  away,  close- 
togetherness,  understanding,  communion,  loving,  appreciating, 
grateful,  abeyance,  waiting,  watching,  innocence,  knowing, 
sophistication,  affirming,  agreeing,  seeking  affirmation, 
differing,  denying,  suspicious,  interested,  disinterested, 
embarrassed  or  guilty. 32 

The  examples  of  nonverbal  communication  cited  above  serve 
to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  this  wide-ranging  field  of 
communication.  The  list  is  not  exhaustive  for,  as  Past  indicates, 
body  language  can  include  any  non-reflexive  or  reflexive  move- 
ment of  a  part,  or  all  of  the  body,  used  by  a  person  to  communi- 
cate an  emotional  message  to  the  world. 33 


Parker,  Emotional  Common  Sense,  p.  52. 
•^1Fast,  Body  Language,  p.  139. 
'  Berger,  "Nonverbal  Communications",  p.  169. 
•^Fast,  Body  Language,  p.  10. 


III.   CAUTION:  THE  NONVERBAL  FLASHING 

YELLOW  LIGHT 

In  actuality,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  communication  in 
every  counseling  session  and  much  of  it  is  nonverbal.  Nonverbal 
messages  via  gestures,  postures,  facial  expressions,  or  other 
behaviors  can  communicate  far  more  eloquently  than  the  spoken 
words.  While  the  counselor  must  be  aware  of  this  communication, 
he  must  also  be  aware  of  the  old  adage  "a  little  learning  can 
be  a  dangerous  thing".  There  is  need  for  a  word  of  caution. 

A  cursory  exposure  to  the  world  of  nonverbal  communica- 
tion does  not  make  one  an  expert  in  this  field.  The  art  of  thor- 
oughly seeing  nonverbal  communications  is  a  learning  process  al- 
most as  difficult  as  acquiring  fluency  in  a  foreign  language. 34 
One  should  not  jump  to  immediate  conclusions  based  on  the  obser- 
vation and  comprehension  of  isolated  movements.  As  true  of  spoken 
words,  nonverbal  messages  must  be  seen  in  context. 

Body  movements,  like  words,  depend  heavily  on  their  con- 
text for  interpretation.  The  warning  of  Doctor  Bird whist ell  is 
appropriate: 

No  body  position  or  movement,  in  and  of  it  itself,  has  a 


*2      A 
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precise  meaning.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  always  say  that 
crossed  arms  means,  "I  will  not  let  you  in,"  or  that  rubbing 
the  nose  with  the  finger  means  disapproval  or  rejection, 
that  patting  the  hair  means  approval  and  steepling  the  fin- 
gers superiority.  These  are  naive  interpretations  of  kine- 
sics,  and  tend  to  make  a  parlor  game  out  of  a  science.  Some- 
times they  are  true  and  sometimes  they  are  not,  but  they  are 
only  true  in  the  context  of  the  entire  behavior  pattern  of  a 
person. 55 

A  body  movement  may  mean  nothing  at  all  in  one  context,  and  yet 
be  extremely  significant  in  another  context.  Silence  does  not 
invariably  mean  resistence;  it  may  indicate  decreasing  tension, 
or  an  increasing  sense  of  belonging.  Some  gestures  may  be  re- 
peated merely  because  of  habit  and  do  not  signal  a  currently 
held  attitude.  The  same  gestures  can  produce  completely  differ- 
ent responses  in  different  cultures. 36 

It  is  also  true,  as  Berger,  writes: 

A  single  nonverbal  communication  may  serve  for  expression 
and  communication,  e.g.,  squirming  in  one's  chair  may  serve 
to  discharge  and  thus  relieve  heightened  neuromuscular  ten- 
sion and  at  the  same  time  communicate  to  the  patient  or 
others  that  he  is  involved  in  a  tension-increasing  exper- 
ience. 37 

Berger  elaborates  on  this  fact: 

Nonverbal  communications  are  processes  which  may  be  expres- 
sions of  pure  fact  and/or  may  be  symbolic  expressions,  e.g., 
a  man  who  scratches  his  arm  where  he  feels  his  arm  itching 
tells  us  the  pure  fact  that  he  is  scratching  and  also  in- 
forms us  symbolically  that  he  is  itchy  which  may  be  a  re- 


volted by  Julius  Fast,  Body  Language,  p.  118. 
^  Nierenberg  and  Galero,  How  to  Read,  p.  26. 
^Berger,  "Nonverbal  Communications'*,  p.  162. 
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flection  of  inner  itchiness,  irritability,  turmoil,  anger, 
or  unrest,  and  that  he  is  scratching  to  seek  relief. 38 

For  the  counselor  who  must  give  heed  to  nonverbal  mes- 
sages and  the  flashing  yellow  light  of  caution  at  the  same  time, 
Nierenberg  and  Calero  offer  this  advice: 

When  judging  nonverbal  communications,  experience  and  con- 
gruency  plus  alternative  verification  are  important  ingred- 
ients. With  very  few  exceptions,  people  nonverbally  communi- 
cate their  inner  feelings  quite  openly.  If  their  verbal 
statements  are  consistent  with  emotions  and  attitudes  re- 
vealed through  gestures,  they  are  probably  telling  the  truth, 
Look  for  consistency  between  the  verbal  and  the  nonverbal, 
and  congruence  between  individual  gestures  and  gesture  clus- 
ters. 39 


38Ibid. 


39 


Nierenberg  and  Calero,  How  to  Read,  pp.  43-44. 


CONCLUSION 

Wayne  Oates,  in  his  book  The  Psychology  of  Religion,  be- 
gins a  chapter  entitled  "Nonverbal  Communication  and  Prayer" 
with  the  following  nonverbal  elements  of  the  written  page:  .  , 
;!?().  Oates  explains: 

The  period  has  a  tone  of  finality  about  it.  The  comma  is  a 
pause,  a  chance  to  catch  one's  breath  between  words.  The 
semicolon  is  a  stop  sign,  but  not  a  stoplight,  as  the  period 
is.  The  exclamation  point  conveys  emotion,  excitement,  and 
an  elevated  mood.  The  question  mark  is  an  invitation  to  dia- 
logue, and  one's  tone  of  voice  rises  to  a  crescendo  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence  that  is  a  question.  And,  have  you  ever 
noticed  how  you  will  pay  a  little  closer  attention  to  what 
is  in  brackets  or  parenthesis,  as  if  the  writer  is  on  stage 
but  turns  aside  and  speaks  in  a  stage  whisper?40 

Thus  Oates  reminds  us  that  even  the  printed  page  has  its  own 
specific  form  of  nonverbal  communication.  When  the  reader  knows 
the  nonverbal  elements,  he  understands  much  more  clearly  the 
printed  message. 

In  like  manner,  the  communicational  process  between  coun- 
selor and  client  has  its  form  of  nonverbal  communication,  and 
the  counselor  who  recognizes  and  understands  the  nonverbal  ele- 
ments has  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  client's  message  to 
him.  No  words  are  so  clear  as  the  language  of  body  expression 
once  one  has  learned  to  read  it.  This  paper  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  this  mode  of  communication,  and,  hopefully, 


400ates,  Psychology  of  Religion,  p.  140, 
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20 
counselors  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  how  useful  non- 
verbal communication  is  in  therapy. 
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